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same exogamous half of the tribe as himself; if men of the
other half of the tribe were to see it, the charm would be
spoilt.      Hence  after  bringing  the  shield   away  from  the
sacred place, he hides it in  his own  camp  until the rain
has fallen, after which he destroys  the rainbow drawings.
The intention seems to be to keep the rainbow in custody,
and prevent it from appearing in the sky until the clouds
have burst and moistened the thirsty ground.    To ensure
that  event  the rain-maker, on his return from the sacred
storehouse, keeps a vessel of water by his side in camp, and
from   time  to  time  scatters  white   down   about,  which   is
thought   to   hasten   the   rain.      Meantime   the   men   who
accompanied him to the holy place go away and camp by
themselves, for neither they nor he may have any inter-
course with the women.    The leader may not even speak
to his wife, who absents herself from the camp at the time
of his return to it.    When  later on  she  comes  back, he
imitates the call of the plover, a bird whose cry is always
associated with the rainy season in these parts.    Early next
morning he returns to the sacred storehouse and covers the
stones with bushes.    After another night passed in silence,
he  and  the  other  men  and women   go   out   in   separate
directions to search for food.    When they meet on their
return  to  camp, they  all   mimic   the   cry  of  the   plover.
Then  the leader's mouth is touched with some of the food
that has been brought in, and thus the ban of silence is
removed.    If rain follows, they attribuje it to the magical
virtue of the ceremony; if it does not, they fall back on
their standing excuse, that some one else has kept off the
rain by stronger magic.1
Among the Arunta tribe of Central Australia a cele- Rain-
brated rain-maker resides at the present day in what is J
called by the natives the Rain Country (Kartwia quatcha\ a Aninta.
district about fifty miles to the east of Alice Springs. He
is the head of a group of people who have water for their
totem, and when he is about to engage in a ceremony for
the making of rain he summons other men of the water
totem from neighbouring groups to come and help him.
1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 294-296,
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